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that our schools are training a race of effeminate men, lacking in virile, 
aggressive qualities. 

The volume is a notable contribution to the discussion of moral educa- 
tion and allied problems, and the simplicity of treatment makes it easy 
reading. The absence of an index is to be regretted. 

Will S. Monroe. 
State Normal School, Westfield, Mass. 

The Psychological Experiences connected with the Different Parts of 
Speech. Eleanor H. Rowland. The Psychological Review, Mono- 
graph Supplement, January, 1907. Pp. 42. 

The writer started with the following query : " What differentiates the 
prepositional state of mind from that which makes up the meaning of 
other words? In general, why are other parts of speech easily adopted, 
while others defy all attempts to introduce them ? " The experiments 
were conducted with only one subject and were made entirely on separate 
words. Three stages of meaning were noted : (1) a feeling of familiarity 
with the word, (2) a feeling that she would know how to use it, (3) the 
unrolling of the images. Lists of words of different parts of speech as 
much allied in significance as possible were selected, such as weight, lift, 
heavy, under, and the main conclusions are these: Concrete nouns stand 
for a " constant attitude binding together a variety of images," while the 
verbal noun demands not simply an attitude expressing possibility of 
action, but expressing the actual carrying out. With the verb there is 
usually a definite impulse to carry out the action suggested. The ad- 
jective, on the other hand, involves no purposive aetion, but usually has 
some feeling tone due to subjective reaction, since the whole self seems 
involved, and this latter fact accounts for the feeling of oppositeness dis- 
cernible in so many adjectives denoting sense or judgment qualities, 
though they point to an object as possessing these qualities. 

Prepositions are found to be without ideational content and so appar- 
ently can only be expressed by muscular tensions of various kinds. Hence 
the difficulty the child has in learning them. Adverbs are uniformly 
found to be less intimate than adjectives, as belonging less to the subject 
than the external world. Adverbs of place are felt in terms of tension, 
but differ from the tension of prepositions inasmuch as they are more 
purposive. Likewise transitive verbs have something of this prepositional 
character of tension versus ideation, but still have the power of express- 
ing specified purpose. Again, an abstract noun and an adjective are alike 
in possessing the adjective characteristic of subjective reaction, though 
the noun maintains its character of standing alone, while the adjective 
points to something else. The pronoun, psychologically, is simply the 
pointing to something. 

The original query is answered in showing that prepositions do not 
change, since new occasions for them do not arise, and their meaning is 
so bound up in the tensions of the whole organism that the possibility of 
variation is reduced to a minimum. Pronouns, likewise, and adverbs of 
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place and time do not vary; and, in general, the conclusion of the whole 
paper seems to be that in proportion to the ideational content do the 
words of language vary. A valuable bibliography is added relating to the 
nature of speech, nature of the different parts of speech, which parts of 
speech appear first in language and in childhood, which parts of speech 
vary most easily, aphasic changes. L. Pearl Boggs. 

Western College. 

Ueber den Einfluss des Helligheiislconirastes auf Farbenschwellen. Eos- 
well P. Angier. Zeitschrift fiir Sinnesphysiologie, Band 41, 1906. 
S. 343-363. 

A small field of color and a gray background were so arranged that 
the following three quantities could be varied independently — the in- 
tensity of the gray ground, the intensity of colored light in the central 
field, and the intensity of white light that could be mixed with this col- 
ored light of the central field. The author studied the effect of contrast 
between the two gray values (of field and background) on the threshold 
of color vision in the central field. This central spot was imaged wholly 
within the fovea of the observer. It was believed that the threshold 
values of color would be more exact if the observer was not asked to 
judge on the presence or absence of a color, but if he was rather asked 
to judge of the difference between two colors. To this end the right and 
left halves of the central spot were given complementary hues (red and 
green or blue and yellow) whose Peripheriewerte had been carefully 
equated; whose stimulation values or Weissvalenzen, therefore, according 
to v. Kries, were equal for the color-sensitive elements of the eye. Only 
one of these complementary pairs was used in a series, but the positions 
of the two hues could be exchanged without the knowledge of the observer, 
and that intensity of the colored pair was taken as the threshold at which 
the observer could correctly state for five times in succession in which 
relation the colors stood (e. g., red-green or green-red). The eyes of the 
observer were kept at a moderate degree of dark adaptation. 

It was found that so long as the intensity of the background (outer 
white) is less than that of the white light which is added to the color of 
the central field (inner white) variations in the former have no appre- 
ciable effect on the threshold for color, in this field. But every increase 
in the intensity of the outer white over that of the inner white raises the 
color threshold. If the intensities of outer and inner white are kept 
equal and are increased together, the color threshold is raised; and if the 
former are decreased, the latter is lowered. Whatever the intensity of 
outer white, an increase or decrease of the intensity of inner white raises 
or lowers, respectively, the color threshold. Thus any increase in the 
intensity of the white light, whether in the outer or inner field, determines 
a rise in the threshold for color: notwithstanding that when the outer 
field is lightened the subjective brightness of the colored spot is decreased 
(by contrast) and its saturation enhanced, while when the inner field is 
lightened by white light the subjective brightness of the colored spot is 
increased and its saturation diminished. 



